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GREAT TRANSITION INITIATIVE 


TOWARD A TRANSFORMATIVE VISION AND PRAXIS 


Workers of the World Unite 
(At Last) 


Ronaldo Munck 


Abstract: Once seen as the vanguard of a new social order, the contemporary labor 
movement has been written off by many progressive activists and scholars as a relic of 
the past. They should not be so hasty. Rather than spelling the beginning of the end 
for organized labor, globalization has brought new opportunities for reinvention, and 

a sea change in both trade unions and the wider labor movement. Most notably, 
globalization has forced unions to think and act outside the state to build 
transnational solidarity across countries and sectors. Emerging transnational unionism, 
if it perseveres, contains the seeds of a new global movement, a new international that 


extends beyond labor to embrace all forces working toward a Great Transition. 


The forward march 
of labor appeared to 
halt in the face of the 
disruptions caused by 
globalization. 


Farewell to Labor? 


Mention the labor movement today, and activists might ask, “What movement?” 
Indeed, the vibrant labor movement of yesteryear, when workers in industrializing 
countries organized their factories, has ebbed with the onslaught of neoliberal 
globalization. This retreat can make Marx's call of “Workers of the world, unite!” 
quaint, and the international labor congress that launched the First International in 
1864 a quixotic dream. The internationalist optimism of the fin-de-siécle Second 


International and the early twentieth-century Third International—the belief that 


seem 


victory was in reach for the worker—contrasts with the pessimism of labor today and 
the hollow shell that is the contemporary Socialist International. The “labor” parties 
that once promised to empower the average worker now are often the agents of 
austerity and the allies of global capital. 


By the mid-twentieth century, while international idealism had largely evaporated, 
labor did strengthen at the national level. The three decades following World War 

ll were known as a “golden era” for the upper strata of labor in the US and Europe, 
when workers secured more rights and social protections. Social democratic parties 
and even conservative parties built robust welfare states, and across the North 
Atlantic, labor held a cherished and comfortable spot along with business and the 
state in setting economic policy. 


Through labor's struggle to establish itself, build solidarity, and protect its members, 
various types of trade unionism have emerged. In labor's origins, “economic unionism” 
prevailed. This model, with which today’s activists would be most familiar, has been 
oriented towards securing a better price for the commodity Marxist economists call 
“labor-power.” Market-oriented and eschewing politics, it has posed limited challenge 
to the status quo. Alternatively, through “political unionism,’ trade unions have turned 
to the state for satisfaction of demands. Finally, “social unionism” has sought solidarity 
across geographic divisions and between the workplace, per se, and the wider 
community. 


All three approaches lost traction in the 1980s and 1990s. The forward march of labor 
appeared to halt in the face of the disruptions caused by globalization. Austerity, 
privatization, and deflationary monetary policy wreaked havoc on unions worldwide. 
Margaret Thatcher's famous TINA dictum—‘There is no alternative’—was not just 

a slogan of the elite, but a pervasive mood in society. As trade union membership 
declined and the links between unions and progressive political parties frayed, many 
began to question whether a “labor movement" still existed. Postwar economistic 
militancy had not yielded concrete political gains, and the collapse of the Soviet 
Union ushered in capitalist triumphalism with the sense that credible threats of an 
alternative economic system had been defeated. 


As a result, many activists fighting for global transformation now think that the labor 
movement has little to contribute to progressive politics. But this belief is misguided. 
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The worldwide 
expansion of capital 
must lead to a global 
expansion of the 
working classes. 


Viewed from another perspective, globalization, rather than being the death-knell 
of labor, has helped to revitalize it, challenging unions to pioneer new modes of 
organizing and to think beyond the state. Trade unions, rather than looking inwards, 
are starting to join a wider set of social forces resisting the free market ideology of 
neoliberalism and its policy of austerity for the masses and enrichment for the elites. 
The future of the labor movement depends on the development of this nascent 
systemic view. 


A Globalizing Working Class 


After the collapse of the Soviet Union, vast swaths of the world previously under 
either state socialist or state capitalist regimes came under the sway of global-scale 
capital. If we understand capital as a social relation between the owner of capital and 
the worker, then the worldwide expansion of capital must lead to a global expansion 
of the working classes. And so it did. The number of workers worldwide more than 
doubled between 1990 and 2016 from 1.5 billion to 3.2 billion.’ 


Changes in the composition of the global workforce have accompanied this 
quantitative increase. The geographic distribution shifted as the so-called developing 
world drove much of this growth, while the workforce in more developed countries 
experienced a slight decline. The female labor force has grown in most countries 
across all income levels.2 The occupational composition of the workforce has also 
undergone dramatic change with rapid growth in the service sector as agriculture, 
mining, and manufacturing continue to shed jobs worldwide.’ 


Despite the rapid transformation of global labor, other predicted phenomena have 
not occurred. We have not witnessed the “end of work,” nor are we all becoming 
high-tech workers. The impact of automation has been overstated, too. While robots 
are replacing humans in some sectors, in others they are enhancing human labor 
productivity. New technologies, overall, are creating new jobs as they shape the 
demand for new goods and services.’ 


In similar fashion, massive industrial job creation is at least as much a feature of 
globalization as increased mobility of capital or finance. In China, for instance, such 
growth accounts for forty percent of GDP. In developing countries, seventy percent 
of workers remain in the agricultural sector. For every worker assimilated into the so- 
called “knowledge economy,” many more are being super-exploited in a paddy field 
or McDonald's. More than 2 billion people across the globe work in the precarious 
informal sector, unprotected by legislation, without access to a social safety net or an 
education. 


The new landscape of global labor points to at least two conclusions. First, analysts 
who insisted on the terminal decline of labor were wrong. In the enthusiasm for the 
flourishing civil society of the alter-globalization movements, organized labor was 
often written off as a relic of an industrial past. However, since 2000, transnational 
labor organizing has been on the rise, spawning new structures and organizing 
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Globalized capitalism 
may have created 

the basis for a new 
global working class, 
not only in material 
conditions but also in 
consciousness. 


techniques. Second, although a truly global labor market has not yet emerged 
outside of a few restricted sectors, what we might call a common global working 
condition has coalesced. Consider, for example, the spread of precarious work, 

a condition once limited primarily to the so-called developing world. Prevailing 
conditions on the ground support the development of a transnational labor strategy 
and a credible change agent to contest the new globalized capitalism. 


Harbingers of Transnational Solidarity 


Rising developments within labor challenge the conventional progressive wisdom 
that neoliberal globalization has been an unprecedented disaster for workers, trade 
unions, and the labor movement. The obstacles to labor organizing, of course, do 
pose serious challenges. Increased mobility of capital has led to a sharp increase in 
relocation, outsourcing, and offshoring. Multinational corporations can wield the 
threat of plant closures against workers’ requests for better wages or states’ efforts 
to raise taxes. Executives at multinational corporations can even pit their own plants 
against each other, going back and forth between them to get local managers 

and workers to underbid each other in a race to the bottom. At the same time, the 
increased mobility of labor has led to increased migration, which can be seen as 

a threat to wages and working conditions if migrant workers are introduced into a 
settled labor force. Corporations can then stoke divisions among their workers across 
racial, ethnic, and linguistic lines to undermine the foundation of solidarity necessary 
to organize. 


Labor faces these and myriad other obstacles in our rapidly changing, interconnected 
world. However, fixating on obstacles creates a facile pessimism. Globalization may 
have opened as many doors as it closed. At the most basic level, the globalization of 
communication has countered one of the most formidable barriers to global action. 
With email, social media, and other online platforms, workers enjoy better tools to 
organize across countries—imagine trying to organize a transnational strike a century 
ago. Moreover, globalized communication fosters solidarity as workers are able to 
see, hear, and share each other's stories.° Looking ahead, improvements in translation 
software could help bridge the language divide, thereby opening new paths to 
transcultural dialogue. Globalized capitalism may have created the basis for a new 
global working class, not only in material conditions but also in consciousness. 


Transnational unionism can take many forms. It can operate among union executives 
or on a grassroots level, while organizing can be workplace-oriented or based on 
collaboration with NGOs on issue campaigns. Successful transnational unionism has 
the capacity to navigate complexity and operate on multiple levels. In particular, 
transnationally oriented unions have used globalization to their benefit by organizing 
transnational labor actions, forming new transnational structures, and fostering 
solidarity with migrant workers at home. 


When a transnational corporation spreads production nodes across countries, thus 
distributing the workforce, the geographic expansion also increases the possible 
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rise to new organizing 


structures. 


leverage points for organizing against the corporation. The workers of Irish budget 
airline Ryanair understand this well. Since Ryanair’s foundation in 1984, CEO Michael 
O'Leary had been a vocal opponent of union organizing, but workers chose not 

to listen. In mid-2018, they went on strike—starting in Ireland before spreading 
across the continent—for pay increases, direct employment, and collective labor 
agreements that comply with national labor laws. Management, which had used its 
transnational status to play workers against each other, was confronted by a united 
cross-national organized labor force. 


Labor has also showed strength by partnering with allies at different points along the 
globally dispersed production chain. A campaign against sweatshops in the apparel 
industry showed how direct action by students in the US can support organizing 

by workers in Honduras. Garment workers in global production chains are usually 
considered weak compared to hypermobile, high-profit companies like Nike.’ But 
such corporations are vulnerable to boycotts. Transnational union resources focused 
on a particular industry or country have considerable power to deny market share and 
thereby bolster demands at the point of production. 


Besides enabling specific actions, the new economic landscape has given rise to 

new organizing structures, as labor unions realize that old methods of operating 

can no longer suffice. In the 1960s, the International Trade Secretariats (today 

known as Global Union Federations, or GUFs) began to respond to the expansion 

of multinational corporations (MNCs) through the formation of World Company 
Councils. First established by the United Auto Workers and the International 
Metalworkers’ Foundation, the World Company Councils coordinated the activities 

of the various national trade unions across a multinational corporation's operations. 
However, they proved unable to create the stability and continuity needed to achieve 
the transnational collective bargaining power the unions hoped to develop. 


By the 1990s, the international union strategy had shifted from the promotion of 
voluntary “codes of conduct” with MNCs and the introduction of “social clauses” 
(including labor rights) into trade agreements, to the more ambitious and 
comprehensive Global Framework Agreements (GFAs). An expression of transnational 
labor solidarity, GFAs bind a company’s global operations to the labor standards of the 
headquarters, usually based in Europe. Thus, gains won where labor is stronger can 
spread to where it is weaker. By 2015, 156 Global Framework Agreements had been 
signed around the world, focused mainly on core workplace conditions and the right 
to collective bargaining,’ 


Developments like GFAs grew from the realization that relying on old national-level 
collective bargaining had turned into a dead end. Labor needed new strategies, 
tactics, and organizational modalities. With “business as usual” organizing modes no 
longer adequate, many trade union leaders began calling for global solidarity. They 


called into question labor's “special status” alongside the state and employers— 
the famous tripartite modality of the International Labor Organization. If capital 
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now organized itself predominantly as a transnational player, so, too, would the 
international trade unions need to “go global.” 


A significant manifestation of this shift is the emergence of global unions. In 2008, 
the workers of the United Steelworkers in the US merged with Unite the Union, the 
largest labor organization in Britain and Ireland. The new union, Workers Uniting, 
represented almost 3 million workers at its founding in the steel, paper, oil, health 
care, and transportation industries. Oil conglomerate BP and steel behemoth 


ArcelorMittal are both transnational; now, their workers are transnational too, refusing 
to be pitted against each other in negotiations. Maritime workers, who have a built-in 


internationalism, have taken similar steps. In 2006, in response to the globalization of 
the shipping industry, the National Union of Marine, Aviation and Shipping Transport 
Officers in the UK developed a formal partnership with the Dutch maritime workers’ 
union Federatie van Werknemers in de Zeevaart, renaming themselves Nautilus UK 

and Nautilus NL respectively. Two years later, workers took the partnership a step 
further, voting to create a single transnational union: Nautilus International. In 2015, 
the United Auto Workers in the US and IG Metall in Germany joined forces to create 
the Transatlantic Labor Institute focusing on auto worker representation issues at 
the US plants of German auto manufacturers.'° In a decade's span, transnationalism 
has entered the trade union mainstream as leadership catches up with the objective 
possibilities opened up by globalization. 


Notably, the smartest unions are treating migrant workers not as a threat but as an 
opportunity. By making common cause with migrant workers, trade unions have 
deepened their democratic role by integrating migrant workers into unions and 
combatting divisive and racist political forces. In Singapore and Hong Kong, state- 
sponsored unions have recruited migrant workers, to mutual benefit. In Malaysia, 
Building and Woodworkers International, a GUF, recruits temporary migrant workers 
to work alongside “regular” members of the union. Through such positive, proactive 


outreach, unions can counter the divide-and-conquer strategy on which anti-union 
management thrives. 


Despite such bright spots, many contradictions and pitfalls impede the forward march 
of transnational labor organizing. The mismatch between the unlimited scale and 
complexity of the challenge and the limited resources available remains a chronic 
problem. Also, successfully organizing new layers of workers may reduce the capacity 
of unions to take action due to the difficulties of mobilizing an informal or precarious 
global labor force. These problems are not insurmountable for a nimble and strategic 
labor movement, but they must be addressed head on. 


Reinventing Trade Unions 


The persistence of this upsurge in transnational organizing is not inevitable; 
maintaining growth and success requires deep rethinking of the role of trade unions. 
To be blunt, the popular image of “pale, male and stale” has an element of truth. 
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Membership is down: no more than seven percent of the world’s labor force belongs 

to a union, with many of the most unionized sectors of the economy in decline." Many 
trade unions still take a narrow approach to defending the interests of their existing 
members, rather than organizing the unorganized, not least those in the informal or 
precarious sector.’* And when international trade unions try to create a countervailing 
force to transnational capital, they often do so in an outdated manner, such as the bid 
to institutionalize at a global level the postwar European system of tripartite socia 


partnership among workers, employers, and the state. 


However, no iron law governs how trade unions respond to crisis. New visions may 
emerge, new alliances may form, and new forward-thinking leaders may arise. If we 
see labor as a social movement, we will perceive its constant regeneration. While 

still weakened by the ravages of the long neoliberal night, the international labor 
movement has, since the mid-1990s, been regrouping and recomposing. Struggles 
have matured from desperate rear-guard actions into concerted, proactive organizing 
campaigns. The International Trade Union Confederation now organizes 207 million 
workers in 163 countries. The aforementioned GUFs have approximately 200 million 
members across such key sectors of the global economy as mining, metalwork, 
transport, steel, building, food, and public services. Together, these global unions 
show that labor has not disappeared as some had hoped and others had feared. Yet, 
structures do not in themselves make a social movement, especially when they remain 
chronically under-resourced. 


At the same time, reorganized national trade unions in many countries are becoming 
significant social and political actors. One promising example can be found in the 
remarkable recovery of Uganda’s Amalgamated Transport and General Workers Union 
(ATGWU), which, decimated by privatization and anti-union legislation in the 1980s, 
had shrunk to a mere 2000 members in 2000. By moving into the organization of 
informal transport workers, with support from the International Transport Workers 
Federation, membership has grown to over 60,000, and the union has significantly 
democratized its internal processes. In Indonesia, a seemingly miraculous recovery 
from the Suharto period (the late 1960s to the late 1990s), when the country’s unions 
were amongst the weakest in Southeast Asia, has occurred. Since 2000, they have 
become among the strongest in the region by transforming their repertoire of action: 
building broad-based coalitions with NGOs, working with informal worker groups, and 
influencing government policy.” 


The status of trade union revitalization is subject to debate in both academic 

and policy circles.’ Just as types of unions differ, so, too, have their responses to 
globalization, the closing down of national negotiating space, and the decline in 
membership. There is no singular path forward. Key directions include recruiting in 
new areas, with migrant workers an obvious option, building coalitions with other 
social movements, and intensifying international solidarity actions. Trade unions 
everywhere (although not all of them) are getting back in touch with their grassroots, 
improving their communications, and looking outward instead of inward. Trade unions 
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both a transnational 
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and a representative 
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began as part of a popular struggle for democracy, and what the slogans of the 
French Revolution meant in that day, the principles of the global justice movement 
could mean today. 


The international trade union movement is both a transnational social movement 
in the making and a representative organization of workers on the ground. Its 
democratic structures, focus on the world of work, and membership-based nature 
distinguish it from NGOs campaigning on issues of gender equity, human rights, or 
environmental protection. While many advocacy groups are ephemeral, the labor 
movement will almost certainly be around for a long time, since the collective 
representation of workers is essential even as its organizational form evolves. 


That said, the labor movement has learned a lot from social movements and kindred 
NGOs, and to an increasing degree has been joining the broad alter-globalization 
movement. The international trade union movement certainly has the motivation to 
“go global” (even if it is just to survive), and it has the capacity to do so. It can and will 
play a central and increasing role in achieving a degree of social regulation over the 
worldwide expansion of capitalism in the decades to come. Indeed, it must. 


In the formative stages of the labor movement, unions engaged actively with the 
broader political issues of the day, in particular, the call for universal suffrage. There 

is no reason why such larger concerns cannot again move to the center of labor's 
agenda, and a very good reason—the interpenetration of a host of economic, social, 
and environmental reasons—why they should form its backbone. In contrast to the 
later tradition of craft unionism, the early labor organizers did not recognize divisions 
based on skill or race. This tradition of labor organizing known variously as community 
unionism, “deep organizing,” or “social movement unionism” has been making a 
comeback.” Its spread could open a new chapter in labor's ongoing struggle against 
capitalism. 


Towards a New International 


Our world order, globalized from above, cries out for a globalized response from 
below, a new international fit for the purpose of system transformation in the twenty- 
first century.'® With their global reach and strategy, trade unions have a central role 

to play, but labor alone cannot be the international of today. To offer a coherent 
alternative to the status quo of violence, short-termism, and political chaos, unions 
must link up with the spectrum of other transnational movements fighting for 


systemic change on issues from climate change to food security, women’s rights to 
indigenous rights, and racial justice to income inequality. 


What would a new international look like? The models of internationals past are not 
useful for addressing the complex, interdependent, rapidly changing contemporary 
world. Nor does the template of the World Social Forum suffice, as it remains trapped 
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by a vision of convening rather than action, and has failed to embrace the major 
transnational social movements, especially the labor movement. 


The labor movement needs to be at the heart of any such effort since the exploitation of 
labor is as much at the core of capitalist relations of production in the “new” capitalism 
as in the old. But workers will not be the sole drivers of social transformation. All sorts of 
divisions—formal and informal workers, male and female, settled and migrants, North 
and South—must be bridged before labor can realize its full potential in an international 


fit for twenty-first-century challenges. Many NGOs, philanthropies, and UN organizations 
have an important role: migrant support groups have brought unions and migrant 
workers together; women’s groups have brought a feminist perspective to trade unions; 


environmental groups have helped form incipient green/red alliances. Ultimately, 
though, only transnationally organized labor can be a counterweight to transnationally 
organized capital. 


The task seems daunting, but the myriad global interactions within and between social 
movements are already fertilizing the seeds of a new international. While a coordinating 
mechanism can emerge later, the priority now is to cultivate the basis for joint work and 
a politics of unity in diversity that engages old and new social movements and operates 
across spatial scales. This work finds expression around specific issues demanding a 
global response, such as fighting for climate action, gender equity, organizing the 
working poor, and alleviating the plight of migrants and refugees. 


A new international also needs a shared a vision. Building on existing manifestoes 

and charters, unions and their allies can foster consensus around a new labor charter 
comprised of radical reformist measures with transnational resonance.” Such a charter 
would be a living document to sustain a virtual dialogue among the sectors of labor, as 
well as with progressive social movements. Rather than a centralized process, the work 
can proceed as a web of network interactions—the charter would not gain its legitimacy 
from the approval of union leadership and intellectual elites, but from union members, 
shop-floor activists, and allied social movements, all challenging the predations of 
globalized capitalism. 


The charter's programmatic agenda would evolve to address the concerns of all working 
people, women and men, urban and rural, high-tech and informal, North and South. 

A starting list might include the call for a six-hour day to reduce work stress while 
distributing work more equitably; universal labor rights including the right to strike and 
engage in international solidarity action; and policies to ease the plight of migrants, the 
precariat, the self-employed, and the unemployed. 


This initial set of demands could then be built on, gathering support from ever-wider 
sectors and movements, as we work toward an integrated transitional program to take 
us beyond the current failed social order. Out of this organized effort, complemented by 
parallel campaigns, would arise the new international we need, where, at its heart, stand 
the united workers of the world. 
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about Social Movements 1, no. 2 (2009): 255-262 
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GREAT TRANSITION INITIATIVE 


TOWARD A TRANSFORMATIVE VISION AND PRAXIS 


Helen Beazley 


| have read this wonderful piece about the possibilities of trade unionism after a week where | 
have been reminded that unionism, or, to be exact, a segment of the Australian union movement, 
is stymieing a key element of the great transition. Coal-rich Australia must move away from what 
has been one of our most lucrative exports, but union support for this transition is disappointing. 
In Australia, there is a massive groundswell of opposition to new coal mines, with much of the 
effort directed to stopping the opening up of a huge coal basin called the Galilee Basin in my 
home state of Queensland. The movement is known as “Stop Adani” as it is the India-based Adani 
Group that is behind the coal development. With great frustration, we find major unions failing to 
support a just transition away from coal and failing to champion justice for workers and 
communities who need government support and resources to move to a new economic base. 
Instead, rumor has it that one union is blackmailing the national Labor Party, threatening to 
campaign against them in the upcoming election if the party takes a position against the Galilee 


Basin project. 


There are union activists in other areas that see the writing on the wall for coal and are helping 
workers start co-operatives in the green economy. Nevertheless, in Australia, a powerful part of 
the union movement lines up with climate-denying political and mining elite to delay one of the 
key areas of global transition we need, and who are misleading the workers that they represent 
into believing there is a future in coal. This is definitely not the whole story, but as part of the Stop 
Adani movement, | am a little despairing about union power. It is helpful, then, to be reminded 
that it is not the whole story and perhaps only a small part of a bigger, grander more hopeful 


story about the union movement. 
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GREAT TRANSITION INITIATIVE 


TOWARD A TRANSFORMATIVE VISION AND PRAXIS 


Peter Evans 


The proposition that the power of global capitalism negates the prospect of a revitalized global 
labor movement is hard to gainsay. But it is not a good springboard for creative thinking about 
how the balance of forces might be changed. Ronaldo Munck’s nicely articulated optimistic 
perspective gives us a more interesting and productive starting point for debate. Having made 
similar arguments in the past, | applaud Munck’s cogent, effective exposition of the “glass half full” 


position.’ Over the course of the last few years, however, | have become less of an optimist. 


The rise of reactionary nationalist/populist regimes in major countries around the world is a key 
reason for my increased pessimism. This rise represents a real danger to progressive politics in 
general and a particularly daunting challenge to transnational labor mobilization. Each of these 
regimes is a unique product of national circumstances, but they share a modus operandi. Social and 
economic distress caused by the failures of global capitalism has helped produce them. Yet, they 
have a curiously symbiotic relation with capital's agendas, especially when it comes to suppressing 
the mobilization of labor. Despite their “nationalist” pretenses, they are friendly to foreign capital. 
Despite their “populist” pretenses, they are unlikely to support labor if it takes on foreign capital. 
Instead, their reactionary, xenophobic rhetoric shifts political attention away from economic 


oppression and deprivation and facilitates capital’s political work. 


From Duda and Orban in Eastern Europe to Narendra Modi in India, to Duterte in the Philippines to 


Bolsonaro in Brazil to Trump in the United States, these regimes are surprisingly supportive of global 


capital and uniformly hostile transnational social movements. To take one example, Narendra Modi 
finds no problem in allowing foreign manufacturers to run factories that expose Indian workers to 
hazardous working conditions but is quick to decry progressive transnational NGOs as agents of a 
sinister “foreign hand” and to impose draconian regulations designed to keep them from operating 


in India. 
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As these reactionary nationalist/populist regimes suppress their own national labor movements, 

they also remind us that strengthening labor organizations at the national level is a key element 

in building labor's strength transnationally. In the latter decades of the twentieth century, labor 
movements in Brazil, Korea, and South Africa became more powerful by helping to spearhead cross- 
class democratizing national coalitions. Their increased strength made them important contributors 
to the global labor movement. Now, when the fortunes of national labor movements are going in the 


opposite direction, prospects for building transnational organizations are correspondingly undercut. 


Even if one is less optimistic than Munck, his question—"“What would a new international look like?’ — 


remains paramount to any analysis of labor's future. In answering it, we must ask, “What sorts of workers 
are likely to form the vanguard of a revitalized labor movement in an era of capitalist globalization 
paired with reactionary populist regimes?” The differential response of different segments of US labor to 


the rise of Donald Trump offers a provocative place to start the discussion. 


The traditional core of US labor, epitomized perhaps by the leadership of the building trades unions, 
found elements of Trump's nationalist patina seductive, especially his fanciful projections of massive 
investments in infrastructure. Trump’s grandstanding pledges to bring manufacturing back to the 


US, reinvigorate coal mining, etc. also struck sympathetic chords in traditional labor constituencies. 


Fortunately, even if Trump's appeal to traditional labor does not bode well for labor's ability of to resist 
reactionary nationalist populism, there are examples of resistance by organized labor that offer grounds 


for optimism. 


In the 2016 US election, perhaps the best example of successful union resistance to the Trumpian 
version of reactionary nationalist populism was Las Vegas Nevada Culinary Union, Local 226. “The 
Culinary” is not only the largest union in Nevada; it is also the state's largest immigrant organization 
and its largest African-American organization. The Culinary mobilized its 60,000 members, knocked 
on doors, and talked to voters. Labor ended up being a major factor both in Trump's Nevada loss and 
in the election of a new Latina senator from Nevada. The Culinary's success points to the centrality of 


workers of color in building revitalized, expanded labor resistance to reactionary nationalist populism. 


Stepping back from particular national cases and focusing on the more general question of what a 


new international might look like leads in a similar direction. The success of a twenty-first-century 
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international will depend on expanding leadership beyond the constituencies that were central to 


twentieth-century internationals. 


The most obvious shift, which is already underway but will need to move forward farther and 
faster, is making women organizers more central to leadership in the global labor movement. The 
growing share of women in union membership creates an obvious foundation for this shift. At the 
same time, unions have begun to recognize the importance of issues that are particularly salient in 
women's lives, such as public provision of child care and early education. In the view of at least one 
prominent analyst (Dorothy Sue Cobble), “unions have become one of the primary global vehicles 


for advancing gender equality.” 


The increasing role of woman organizers needs to extend to precarious jobs and occupations. A 
host of promising examples demonstrate this possibility. From the classic example of India’s SEWA 
(the SelfEmployed Women’s Association) in building global networks to the formation of the 
International Domestic Workers Federation (IDWF), women organizers have been central to building 


new transnational labor alliances, in spite of working in what seemed like highly “localized” jobs. 


A transformed new international that reflects the centrality of workers of color to driving progressive 
trade union agendas and is able to take full advantage of the energy of women organizers is the 
best hope for global labor. Executing this transformation is a sine qua non of improving labor's 
global clout. The toxic symbiosis of reactionary national populism and global capitalism will remain a 
powerful political and economic cocktail, much more likely to produce catastrophic global collapse 
than to give way to any kind of progressive transformation, but this is all the more reason to re- 


double efforts to build a new labor international. 


Endnotes 


1. See, for example, “Is it Labor's Turn to Globalize? Twenty-First Century Opportunities and Strategic 
Responses,” Global Labour Journal 1, no. 3 (2010), https://mulpress.mcmaster.ca/globallabour/article/view/1082; 
and “National Labor Movements and Transnational Connections: Global Labor's Evolving Architecture Under 
Neoliberalism,” Global Labour Journal 5, no. 3 (2014), https://mulpress.mcmaster.ca/globallabour/article/ 
view/2283. 
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GREAT TRANSITION INITIATIVE 


TOWARD A TRANSFORMATIVE VISION AND PRAXIS 


Bill Fletcher 


Ronaldo Munck's essay was a thrilling read. It was thought-provoking, concrete, and optimistic. It is 
precisely the sort of piece necessary to encourage genuine strategic thinking within the broader 


global labor movement. As such, | hope that the essay receives broad circulation. 


| wish to raise four issues, however, where | believe that | may have some differences with Munck or 


where | believe that some thoughts need further elaboration. 


First, technology is not a major piece of Munck’s essay (and | do not wish to belabor the matter), 
but | think that the essay tends to downplay the impact of robotization and other forms of new 
technology. While Munck makes a strong and convincing case that the working class is not 
evaporating anytime soon, the impact of new technology on the transformation of what we 
think of as work and the elimination of entire industries is difficult to dispute. Further, what is not 
happening is the production of replacement work for those sectors of the working class that have 
been devastated, at least replacement in the sense of anything comparable. There has been the 
growth of the informal economy, which Munck mentions, but there has also been redundancy. 
Redundancy should be a source of concern for multiple reasons, not the least being that it plays 
into the “genocidal gene” inherent in capitalism whereby populations are considered not only 


unnecessary, but irrelevant. 


Second, and related, while there has been a growing basis for genuine working-class 
internationalism, right-wing populism has emerged as a major competitor to progressive and left- 
led trade unionism. This movement, whether in the Global North or Global South, has played into 
the fears of so-called majority populations as they have witnessed their living standards decrease. 
Additionally, right-wing populism can and frequently does utilize the language of the Left in order 
to win over segments of our base. Right-wing populism and right-wing nationalism, a subset of 


which is fascism, are a grave danger to our future and must be actively combated, which means 
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that the new labor movement must not fall prey to the illusion that addressing right-wing populism is 
somehow destructive or a distraction from the alleged real work of labor unions. If we do not succeed 
in defeating right-wing populism, right-wing populism will overtake us. Thus, we must appreciate that 
workers of the world have twin enemies in the form of neoliberal globalization (and authoritarianism) 


and right-wing populism. 


Third, implicit in Munck's essay is a call for not only transnational unionism but also what | would term 
“social justice unionism.” There are many terms that have arisen over the last 30 years to describe an 
alternative form of unionism. My co-author in Solidarity Divided—Dr. Fernando Gapasin—and | chose 
“social justice unionism" in that the objective is not solely member mobilization, nor mass organizing, 
but the additional shift in the objectives of trade unionism themselves. Social justice unionism must be 
organizing the informal economy, as well as building alliances for transformational, structural reforms. 
It needs to be a form of unionism that is thoroughly internationalist, as well as anti-sexist. In fact, social 
justice unionism needs to be an anti-oppression unionism that, among other things, embraces the 
emancipation of women and the need to obliterate all forms of gender and sexual oppression and 


discrimination. 


Fourth, the concern | have with Munck’s formulation of a new international is that the objectives are 
not as precise as | believe that they should be. The prior internationals were explicitly anticapitalist. | 
would argue that a Fifth International—as raised by individuals such as the late Hugo Chavez or the 
late Samir Amin—should be anti-capitalist as well. Yes, as Munck argues, there are broad progressive 
issues that a Fifth International should advance. But that is not enough. We need a Fifth International 
that will advance an alternative to the capitalist barbarism which billions are experiencing. The reality is 
that labor unions, as institutions, are not radical political parties, even if radicals on the Left lead them. 
They are united front bodies that incorporate workers of various ideological orientations, religions, 

etc. Under specific circumstances, they can become anticapitalist bodies, but that would reflect, more 
than anything else, an alteration in the conjuncture and the move towards a revolutionary situation. As 
such, | do not believe that unions should be the leading force in a Fifth International, though | sincerely 


believe that they can contribute to such a process. 


Again, | applaud Ronaldo Munck for this tight and provocative essay. 
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GREAT TRANSITION INITIATIVE 


TOWARD A TRANSFORMATIVE VISION AND PRAXIS 


Andrew Herod 


| read Ronaldo Munck's piece with interest. | share many of his positions, especially with regard 

to the argument that the labor movement is not dead nor should it be considered so, although 

it has gone through some tough times recently in many parts of the globe. Like others, | came to 
the piece through a particular set of eyes, a perspective shaped by my own discipline: geography. 


There are three sets of interconnected observations that | wish to make. 


(1) Globalization is clearly a political, historical, economic, cultural, and ideological process and 
phenomenon. But it is also a highly geographical one, as it links diverse parts of the globe together 
in new and different ways. This is certainly bringing challenges to workers. The annihilation of space 
by time identified by Marx brought about by technologies such as faster transportation means that 
workers and businesses in one part of the globe are now not just in competition with those in a 
neighboring community but are, quite literally, in competition with those across the planet. Roses 
grown in Tanzania can now be flown to flower markets in Europe overnight while tomatoes grown 
in Mexico can be in my local supermarket in Georgia the day after they have been harvested, with 
all sorts of consequences for European flower growers and US tomato producers. Indeed, in many 


economic sectors, the commodity and labor markets are now truly global. 


However, the spatial transformations wrought by globalization are also, as Munck notes, bringing 
opportunities. Not only are new trade links or the structures of various Global Production Networks 
(GPNs) connecting workers in different parts of the world in new ways (perhaps linking workers 
who have never before been connected), but new technologies such as Skype mean that they 

can communicate like never before. This means that word of a strike here or the arrest of a union 
representative there can be spread with the pushing of just a few keys on a laptop (assuming, of 
course, that people have access to such technologies—we should not forget the digital divide, 


which has its own geography to it). Thanks to email, Skype, and other such technologies, organizing 
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can occur much more quickly than in the past, and spreading the consequences of actions aimed at 


particular employers can spawn responses from across the planet in hours. 


There is another important consequence of this change, though. Not only does the annihilation of 
space by time mean that workers can be mobilized much more rapidly than in the past over a wider 
geographical area, but also the technologies that are bringing it about (the Internet, relatively cheap 
international flights) are having implications for the types of organizing in which unions might engage. 
In particular, as Peter Waterman noted several years ago, they mean that organizing is likely to become 
increasingly hierarchically “flatter,” as official organizers in various unions’ international departments are 


supplemented (or even replaced) by worker-to-worker contacts. 


No longer must a union in, say, a GM factory in South Africa or Brazil work through its national office 
(typically in the country’s capital) to link to an international labor organization like IndustriALL (typically 
headquartered somewhere in the Global North), which then puts it in contact with the appropriate 
national union in, say, the US or Australia, which then, in turn, puts it in contact with local union officials 
in a plant which is part of GM's organization in the second country. Rather, tech-savvy workers in plants 
across GM's corporate structure can easily make direct linkages with one another, sometimes even 
bypassing their national office altogether. Obviously, this has implications for the internal dynamics of 


the union and the relationship between rank-and-file and the leadership. 


(2) Discussions of workers organizing across space inevitably raise questions of geographical scale and 
spatial hierarchy. Indeed, scalar language is often at the heart of the language of organizing—organizers 
and academics frequently talk, for instance, about shifting from “the local scale” to “the national” or 
“global” scale of organization as a way of gaining greater purchase on those firms with whom they 

are in conflict. However, what exactly is meant by this is often left unstated. What does it even mean 

to talk of something being “local” and something else being “global”? Hence, should a corporation 

like McDonald’s be seen as being “global” because it has operations in many different countries of the 


world, or should it be viewed as being “multi-local,” operating in many different locales simultaneously? 


Such a question may seem pedantic, but | think that it is really important for thinking about how we 
think about organizing. This is because of the power of scalar language. Hence, as geographers Kathy 


Gibson and Julie Graham (writing as J.K. Gibson-Graham) have argued, “the global” has often been 
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seen to be more powerful than “the local” in the Western imagination.? This means that many 
workers who are faced with challenging a firm that is seen to be and/or presents itself as “global” are 
probably fairly likely at the outset to think of their quest as relatively forlorn, with the fight perhaps 
having been lost before it is even begun. Challenging a firm that is seen to be “multi-local,” on the 
other hand, typically does not seem quite as daunting—which is why firms frequently present 
themselves as “global” when in conflict with their workers and yet as the “local” hometown industry 
when trying to convince municipal politicians to provide them with favorable treatment. This means 
that the “gestalt of scale” (how the same object can look radically different when viewed from 
different perspectives, e.g., “global” versus “national” versus “local”) can play an important role in 


framing any dispute and, therefore, in shaping subsequent actions. 


Discussions of organizing, then, often posit situations in terms of a hierarchical scalar imaginary in 
which “the global” and “the local” are counterposed. Such counterposing is also seen in phrases 
such as “top-down” versus “bottom-up” organizing. This terminology projects a scalar imaginary 
which views the relationships between different scales of organization—the local, the national, the 
global—in ladder-like terms, in which social actors are visualized as climbing up from the local scale 


to “higher” scales like the national or the global. Indeed, the English word “scale” has its origins in the 


Latin word scala (meaning “a ladder’). However, there are other ways in which we might imagine the 
relationship between “the local” and “the global.” For instance, rather than climbing a set of scalar 
rungs upwards from the local to the national and then to the global scale of organization, we might 
employ a horizontalist imaginary in which the local sits at the center of a set of ever-larger scalar 
circles, with one progressing out from the smaller “local” circle/ scale to larger circles representing 


other scales—the regional, the national, the global? 


What, then, does changing our scalar imaginary, from a verticalist image of climbing up scales from 
the local to the global to one in which we move outward from the local to other scales, mean for 
understanding how the planet is connected? Well, for one thing, it changes how we think about the 
relationship between the local and the global—in the verticalist imaginary, the global is “above” the 
local and one climbs up and down scales, whereas in the horizontalist imaginary the global is not 
above the local but does enclose it and one travels outwards from the local to the global. This has 
implications for how we conceive of the relationship between these scales and, therefore, how we 


develop praxis to move from the local to the national or global scale of organization. 
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Significantly, though, the above are not the only ways in which we might conceive of scales of 
organization. However different the verticalist and horizontalist approaches are, they share at least 
one similarity: they both view scales as ontologically separate entities—the local scale (as either 
ladder rung or circle) is clearly separate and distinct from, say, the national or global scales (as either 
ladder rungs or circles). They both see scales, in other words, as being what Henri Lefebvre referred 
to as “space envelopes’—each scale encloses or envelopes a particular space, such that it is possible 


to delineate a sharp edge between these different scales# 


If we draw upon language from actor-network theory, on the other hand, we shift from a 
topographical to a topological view of the world. Hence, Bruno Latour suggests that the world’s 
complexity cannot be captured by “notions of levels, layers, territories, [and] spheres,” and so should 
not be thought of as being made up of discreet areas of bounded space which fit together neatly.’ 
Rather, Latour urges us to think of it as “fibrous, thread-like, wiry, stringy, ropy, [and] capillary,” an 
approach which views scales more in rhizomic than in areal terms, terms in which it is impossible 
to say where the local scale ends and where other scales begin. In such an approach, scales like 
“the global” and “the local” are understood to be not opposite ends of some scalar spectrum but 
as a terminology for distinguishing shorter and less connected networks from longer and more 


connected ones. 


Such matters of how we think of how the world is scaled themselves raise important questions 
concerning strategy and how it is envisioned. Hence, what does such a scalar imaginary mean for 
discourses that argue that, say, instead of a top-down model of organizing, unions need to develop 
a bottom-up one? How does one have a top-down or a bottom-up approach if one conceives of 
the world in capillary fashion? Equally, given that GPNs are, essentially, networks, what does it mean 


to talk about a particular firm being at the “top” or at the “bottom” of the GPN? 


(3) Finally, when talking about scales of organizing, it is important to recognize that such scales have 
to be constructed. Labor organizations and/or campaigns do not just “become” national or global 
but have to be actively constructed as such. In other words, they do not just “jump” from, say, the 
local scale to what is imagined to be some pre-existing national or global scale of existence but 
must actively bring that scale into being. This involves a tremendous amount of work, and there 


is a complicated politics of producing new scales of organization. For instance, when unions seek 
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to develop national contracts, they must address all sorts of geographical matters—how do they 
develop a national contract that can bring some degree of uniformity to wages and conditions 
across the national space-economy whilst also taking into consideration the myriad local differences 


that exist between localities? 


Such difficulties can be shown through examination of efforts by the East Coast dockers’ union 
in the 1950s, 60s, and 70s to develop a contract that would include all of the ports from Maine to 


Texas.° 


In an effort to prevent employers in the three dozen or so ports up and down the coast from 
undercutting each other by putting pressure on local dockers’ wages and working conditions, the 
national leaders of the International Longshoremen’s Association decided to seek a master contract 
that would standardize wages and working conditions. However, in doing so they had to deal with 
myriad different traditions and conditions along the coast: different ports had different working 
rules, handled different types and tonnages of cargo, were subject to different state laws, etc. 
Initially, these national union leaders (headquartered in New York City) were successful in managing 
tensions between ports and created a coastwide agreement. By the 1980s, though, strains between 
the various ports resulting from their local differences led to the pulling apart of the national 
agreement as several ports in the Gulf left it. Similar tensions can be seen in myriad other sectors of 


the economy in which unions have tried to develop regional or national contracts. 


Thinking about how to construct scales of organizing also raises questions about the need (or not) 
for a symmetry of praxis between capital and labor. In other words, it forces us to ask whether it is 
always necessary to develop a transnational “global” campaign to match the transnational “global” 
organization of an employer or whether, instead, effective campaigns can be waged by organizing 
at other scales. Hence, much rhetoric these days suggests that the only way in which labor can 
counter the power of corporations is to “become global,” just like them. However, | would aver that 
this is not always the case. Indeed, some firms’ increasing reliance upon, for instance, just-in-time 
inventory control means that striking at a handful of key points in one or two communities can 
often bring much of a firm's entire global operations to a grinding halt, turning a firm’s “global” 
organization against itself by capturing power at one or two places along the supply chain—this 


was certainly the case with the 1998 GM dispute, wherein strikes at just two supplier factories in 
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Flint, Michigan, resulted in GM production being shut down across North America, with evern some 
plants in Asia affected.’ The key issue, then, is to understand how particular parts of a corporation 
are connected to its other parts, which is a geographical question. Knowing whether it is indeed 
necessary to develop a transnational “global” labor campaign to match that of a firm with which 
workers are in conflict or whether focusing upon one or two choke points within the firm’s overall 
organizational structure will suffice requires labor strategists to understand how that firm is spatially 


constituted. 


Such questions mean, then, that there is not necessarily a blanket solution to challenging firms and, 
indeed, thinking that there is can perhaps result in the waste of a lot of resources. Spending the 
time and money to develop a campaign involving activists in myriad countries against a “global” 
firm may bring certain advantages (such as getting workers to understand that their futures are 
interconnected), but, from a resource-use point of view, it may be no more efficacious than striking 
at one or two well-chosen sites within its overall structure. What this means, | would argue, is that 
those seeking to develop a brighter future for workers must think carefully and deeply about how 
globalization is reworking the geographical connections between places, how capital is organized 
spatially across the economic landscape, how it is embedded in particular places and not in others, 
and how workers in one part of the world are connected spatially to those in other parts of it. It 


requires, in other words, a distinctly geographical imagination. 
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GREAT TRANSITION INITIATIVE 


TOWARD A TRANSFORMATIVE VISION AND PRAXIS 


Stephanie Luce 


It is refreshing to hear voices of optimism in these difficult times, and | am grateful for Ronaldo 
Munck's essay. Bill Fletcher and Peter Evans rightly raise alarms about the growing nationalist and 
right-wing populist movements that pose a serious challenge for labor internationalism. We can 
debate the data and voting patterns, but the fact remains: Trump, Bolsonaro, Modi, and Duterte 
would not be in office if large numbers of working-class people, including union members, hadn't 


voted for them. 


There is much to be pessimistic about. But what choice do those of us who work in or with labor 
organizations have but to keep fighting despite the pessimism? Politicians still take the labor 
movement seriously enough to court it and attack it. Employer organizations strategize about how 
to relate to worker organizations. We need to do the same. As Ronaldo Munck and others point 
out, labor organizations still have large numbers of members and resources. Workers still have the 
power to strike, resist, and vote as a block. And so we have no choice but to fight to direct labor 


organizations and movements towards an internationalist social and economic justice direction. 


In fact, as Munck points out, there are some positive developments. And some interesting ones. A 
growing number of employers, elites, and policymakers acknowledge the flaws of neoliberalism. 
Whether we talk about structural adjustment, austerity, or “flexibilization,” the evidence is clear: 
these policies have led to massive unsustainable inequality. Inequality is bad for economic growth, 
and it is bad for political stability. From the IMF to the OECD to the Financial Times, we now see 


former cheerleaders of neoliberalism calling to raise working-class income. 


This shift has created space for unusual and unexpected alliances, as well as surprising policy 
outcomes. Clearly, there are employers and politicians who see a need to raise wages—perhaps as 
a Keynesian intervention, and perhaps to ward off protest and unionization. Politicians on the left 


and right still see workers as a key voting bloc. In the UK, over 4,700 employers voluntarily pay their 
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employees and all subcontracted employees a living wage, working with the Living Wage Foundation. 
Also in the UK, it was the Tories that raised the national minimum wage to a “living wage’ in 2015. In the 
US, politicians who have been hostile to unions (such as Chicago Mayor Rahm Emmanuel and New York 
Governor Andrew Cuomo) have come around to pass significant increases to the minimum wage and 


approve legislation benefitting workers such as sick pay and parental leave. 


These are reforms, not very revolutionary. But they are openings. How can unions and working-class 
movements navigate these openings so that they win gains that are enforced and concrete? And how 
do they avoid making dangerous alliances and compromises that buy into a nationalist agenda or 

a neoliberal one? The Second International collapsed in part due to internal differences on working 
within capitalism for reform. We cannot fall into the same traps. Munck says that in order to build a new 
international, we need a vision and agenda. | agree. But | think it must also strive for shared principles 
and strategy on how to relate to reform movements. In other words, the difference between a reformist 
and non-reformist reform isn’t just about the content of the demand, but in the way in which we 


organize for it. That could include the following: 


(1) As criticism of neoliberalism spreads, we must argue that the underlying problem with neoliberalism 
is capitalism, and not necessarily globalization. It is possible, and | think desirable, to construct a 
democratic, people-centered globalization. It is not possible to create a democratic, people-centered 
capitalism. When unions understand globalization as the key problem, they form alliances with 
domestic employers and politicians to limit trade and migration. Instead, they must frame the problem 
as Capitalism, in which case they must form alliances with other workers inside the country and in other 


countries. 


The unions that have allied with Trump to raise tariffs and target China are fighting the wrong enemy. 
We have plenty of other demands that we can make to save jobs or create new ones that do not 
promote economic nationalism. For example, raising taxes on corporations and the rich and using the 
money to create jobs rebuilding infrastructure and environmental retro-fitting, child care, health care, 
and teaching. As Munck says, we could call for a six-hour working day and spread the work. IG Metall 
in Germany just won a 4.3% wage increase along with the right to reduce their workweek to 28 hours 


per week for two years, such as for child care or elder care. The ITUC has supported a version of a Green 
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New Deal, which could create tens of millions of new jobs (and if labor doesn’t make a serious shift 


towards prioritizing environmental justice, none of the rest matters much!). 


(2) Unions must tackle nationalism, xenophobia, and white supremacy head-on. While we may 
engage in lowest-common-denominator politics (such as a demand to raise wages) to build initial 
alliances, we have to move beyond the easier conversations and engage in education and discussion 
about the factors that have historically been used to divide us. Munck, for example, writes about 
some of the unions that are “making common cause with migrant workers” in Singapore, Hong 


Kong, and Malaysia. 


Unions must confront racism and nationalism if they are to survive. It isn’t just about opportunities 
to organize new workers, or increase diversity in the abstract, but to dig deep into our unions’ 
history and practice and understand the ways in which workers have been divided. Of course, it 

is difficult and risky work. Union leaders may be more comfortable stressing similarities between 
workers: indeed, much of labor organizing is about trying to build cohesive class consciousness. But 
we cannot, and do not, have to choose between organizing based on class or race. For example, 
the Fight for $15 campaign and Black Lives Matter organizations have worked closely together 

in many cities in the US, putting racial justice up front with the demand for higher wages and 

a union. In Canada, Unifor was founded in 2013 as a merger of the Canadian Autoworkers and 

the Communications, Energy, and Paperworkers unions. It made a commitment to diversity and 
inclusion from the outset. They conducted an internal equity audit within the union, and established 
an Aboriginal and Workers of Colour Standing Committee which conducts education and trainings 


to deal with discrimination within the union as well as in the workplace and community.’ 


(3) Unions must engage in fights that are inclusive rather than exclusive. Inclusive fights go beyond 
narrow demands that raise wages only for members, and building movements that include other 
workers—and, ideally, community members—in the demands. In the US, for example, “Bargaining 
for the Common Good" is a network of unions, community and racial justice leaders, and student 
groups, building campaigns that go on the offensive to win broad demands for workers and 
communities. The recent teacher strikes that fight for gains for teachers as well as students. In 


Slovenia, unions, students, and pensioners allied to block a bill that would authorize the “mini jobs” 
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Germany introduced in 2003. Similarly, around 2011-2013, unions in Chile joined with students to 


protest neoliberal policies like the introduction of college tuition. 


(4) In order to build inclusive struggles that see capitalism as the root problem, unions should frame 
their struggles as challenges to the dominance of “free market” ideology, or the ideas that human 


and ecological needs must be subjugated to the needs of the market. 


For example, some activists promote higher minimum wages on the basis that they are good 

for businesses and the economy: they help firms reduce turnover and increase productivity, and 
they give workers more money to spend. These arguments may be useful tactically, but they miss 
the larger point: people's lives should not be contingent on the needs of market. Another way to 
frame the demand for a higher wage is to start with human need and exploitation. For example, in 
Indonesia, unions such as the FSBKU (Federasi Serikat Buruh Karya Utama) run night classes: workers 
teaching workers. Participants first learn how to calculate the living wage based on the national 
formula that uses a basket of items. They then learn about exploitation and surplus value and 

learn how living wages are not just a technical issue but a political one. In this way, workers come 
together in a fight for higher wages, but their demand is not contained within what is good for 


business. Their ultimate demand is for an end to labor exploitation. 


(5) Finally, unions must deploy all tactics and strategies available, from traditional strikes to protests 
to knocking on doors. And while many of them must lobby and ally with governments, they cannot 
rely on inside relationships to carry them through. This may seem obvious, and perhaps we all know 
this in theory. But unions continue to forget this in practice, particularly when electing supposed 


allies to office. 


Marc Doussard and Jacob Lesniewski argue that Chicago living wage activists were able to win a $13 
minimum wage in 2014 despite the anti-union mayor (Rahm Emmanuel) precisely by turning away 
from the “inside game” of lobbying around a specific bill, to a “persuasion game” aimed at broad 
community organizing around a broader agenda. This organizing work wasn’t enough on its own: 
they also needed national networks and the luck of political openings, but if they had continued 


with the “inside game,’ it is unlikely they would have won such a big victory.” 
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There are countless examples of unions that gain enough power to elect a “friend” to office, or get 
pro-union legislation into debate in Congress, but then fail to follow through with on-the-ground, 
in the streets organizing. We can't forget that on-the-ground organizing isn’t just strategic; it is what 


the labor movement is about. 
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GREAT TRANSITION INITIATIVE 


TOWARD A TRANSFORMATIVE VISION AND PRAXIS 


Immanuel Ness 


These are most pessimistic times for the world’s working class. Not only has global capitalism 
tangibly defeated working-class organizations through neoliberal policies that have eroded their 
capacity to defend wages, jobs, and the rich tradition of working-class solidarity built through two 
centuries of struggle; but also the very idea of the laboring class as a force for social transformation 
fails to capture the imagination of those who seek human liberation at a time when the population 


of proletarians is larger than ever. 


Ronaldo Munck’s intervention is a welcome reminder that workers and unions must remain resilient 
under the most adverse political and economic conditions. In the absence of working-class parties, 
trade unions are unable to restrain the national chauvinism and racism that have dangerously 
erupted in Europe and North America and amongst the bourgeois and comprador classes in the 
Global South. Indeed, as global solidarity has waned since the 1970s, the most privileged sections 
of workers in metropolitan and settler countries have promoted nationalism and intensified global 


poverty and inequality. 


We must credit Munck for his abiding commitment to global labor solidarity, his careful delineation 
of the growing divisions in the working classes within countries, and his attempt to precisely 
characterize the nature of the working class in its myriad permutations. With a keen understanding 
of the desiccated labor movement that has grown under neoliberalism, Munck has clarified the 
significance of differentiating standard, informal, contract, and precarious work in today’s world. 
Munck's prodigious scholarship is built upon a resolute rejection of the latest fads that captivate 
labor intellectuals, which only confuse and distort a vivid conceptualization of the stark divisions 
that are appearing globally. There are no new inventions to be discovered about the nature of 
labor. He rejects the dominant view that the working class is disappearing as a social force through 


the introduction of new technology. Digitization and robotization are the latest iterations, but 
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they will not change the calculus of class antagonism and the necessity for working-class and peasant 


organization. 


Globalization and technological change are accelerating at unprecedented speed, and employers are 
relentlessly seeking to lower wage costs. Marx and Engels were cognizant that these developments 
would bring new challenges to working-class solidarity. These challenges are formidable in stymieing 
class unity on a local and regional basis—for example, the recent resistance to placing Amazon's 
vaunted second headquarters that pitted construction workers against retail and government 
employees. Likewise, the Keystone pipeline controversy showed that trade unions are often indifferent 
to the ecological impact of new development. Twenty years ago, the Battle in Seattle displayed a faint 


possibility of cooperation. 


It is an even more formidable task to develop international working-class solidarity. Munck marshals 
compelling examples of valiant trade unions and labor organizations mobilizing and organizing 

for power, presenting specific examples of international solidarity in logistics and labor markets 
vulnerable to the strike. Best practices come and go, but we all know that a commitment to advancing 
the interests of the working class is rooted in class struggle and a commitment to class solidarity. 
However, under neoliberalism we have not seen “workers of the world unite” through existing labor 


organizations. 


We do have a historical legacy of global working-class solidarity. While Global Union Federations and 
the International Trade Union Confederation are periodically challenging multinational capitalists to 
improve conditions, these labor organizations will not transform the calculus of ruling-class domination 
on a national and global level. The 200 million members of ITUC represent about 5 percent of all global 
workers, and their militancy varies along national and sectoral lines, reflecting the significance of states 


and global capital. 


The potential for building international working-class solidarity in the transport and logistics sectors, 
from air transport and rail to shipping, provides a new redoubt for organization. But the cases, while 
impressive in themselves, are nebulous, and do not define the dominant impediment to global 
solidarity in the present era. We surely should support worker strikes at Ryan Air, NGO advocacy 


campaigns for worker rights, and temporary migrant labor organizing in Malaysia, but these examples 
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are anemic and few and far between, and do not collectively build a major movement for 
transnational working-class solidarity. Indeed, similar campaigns have been waged in the last forty 
years of neoliberal capitalism, which, while impressive, do not build a strong case for an emergent 
movement for a nascent transnational labor solidarity. To build working-class solidarity, we cannot 
rely on technocrats and trade union administrators. Though competence and commitment are 
crucial in building workers’ organization, most of these new formations do not provide the basis for 


a new transnational solidarity. 


Munck should be given credit for his call to workers of the world to unite. We need to foster hope 
rather than criticize without a solution. But history does provide powerful examples of international 


working-class solidarity. 


We must start with identifying the divide between rich and poor as the most powerful working- 
class force for global solidarity over the last century. Global North workers must understand and 

act on the oppression that undergirds the capitalist system: the divide between workers in affluent 
regions and the 90 percent of the global working class living outside Western Europe, North 
America, and the rest of the settler world. This is why Imperialism and the Third World are still crucial 
concepts and realities. The problems encountered by First World workers pale by comparison to the 


reality faced by workers in the Third World. 


What examples can we draw on? How can we build unity between the Global North and Global 
South? International working-class solidarity has always required socialist political organization. We 
can expect workers to engage in autonomous self-activity, innovative struggles, and strikes, but 
these forms of militancy can only succeed with cohesive leadership that arises from a revolutionary 
political perspective. Out of the Bolshevik and Chinese revolutions, new movements and 
organizations emerged dedicated to the struggle against global capitalism and imperialism. At the 
moment, no such organization or movement exists. Thus, while agreement exists among Marxist 
trade unions in the Global South on the necessity for social transformation and anti-imperialism, few 
organizations have emerged with the capacity or will to challenge state power to build a broader 
movement against monopoly capitalism propelled by the imperialist states. If a communist or 
socialist party intent on building socialism takes power in the Global South, it will boost the spirits 


of workers on a global basis. 2019 is the hundredth anniversary of the Comintern, which sought to 
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build an internationalist movement. Challenging global capitalism was initiated by first taking power 


in key regions of the colonized world. 


Today's socialists and workers can learn critical lessons that the most important struggle is against 
capitalist and imperialist oppression. The question then emerges: what kind of workers’ movement? 
Munck takes solace in the existing architecture of labor organizations in the contemporary capitalist 
system. But they do not possess the capacity or the willingness to change the calculus of state and 
world power as the Bolsheviks and Chinese Communists did. Both were intent on openly resisting 
capitalism and imperialism. Marx and Engels recognized the vast inequality between British and 
Irish workers. Lenin and Mao clearly identified the vast gap between the metropolitan countries of 
Europe and North America and workers and the peasantry in Asia, Africa, and Latin America. They 
recognized that the most glaring struggle was between the imperialist countries and workers in 
oppressed nations. Yet ending European colonial domination was only the first step in a broader 
struggle for economic equality for the impoverished masses today in the Global South that live on a 


fraction of the wages of workers in the developed North. 


Munck is correct to note that the size of the world’s working class is growing dramatically, more 
than doubling in the last twenty-five years. However, the absolute number of industrial workers is 
not declining but growing as it moves from North to South, where nearly 600 million labor, mostly 
as informal, irregular, and temporary workers—often migrating from rural to urban, and back again. 
Today, the aspirations of workers and peasants in the Third World to satisfy basic needs remain 
unrequited as the disparity between North and South widens. While we are living in an urbanizing 
world, the population is continuing to grow in rural areas of Africa, Asia, and Latin America, as they 


continue to struggle for land. 


Global working-class solidarity must require recognition of this vast disparity in wealth and income 
between North and South. Although it is true that good jobs are disappearing from the North too, 
the global chasm is growing far more rapidly. To build international solidarity, we cannot fight for 


First World internationalism, but for global socialism. 


First World workers and their leaders must join with popular worker and peasant struggles in the 
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South. The only concrete, non-utopian hope is for the construction of a major socialist state (or 


entity) in the South that can galvanize working class support on a global level. 


The Bolshevik and Chinese revolutions captured the imagination of workers worldwide and 
triggered the major upsurge in labor mobilization and organization in Western Europe and North 
America and the major reform movements that followed. Thus today, as Torkil Lauesen suggests, 
if a resurgent working-class in China were to reject capitalist forms and reembrace socialism and 
collective ownership of factories, land, and commerce, this could embolden laborers worldwide to 


follow)! 


To be sure, there will be socialist revolutions in the twenty-first century. But labor solidarity cannot 
be built on the shoals of higher consumption and living standards in the North at the expense of 


poverty, inequality, and environmental degradation in the South. This requires a socialist movement 


propelled by militant anti-imperialist political organization in the South. Today’s privileged Global 
North unions, which Zak Cope shows represent a labor aristocracy, will not willingly support a 
redistribution of the world’s resources to the majority of the planet.? They will be pushed reluctantly 
to recognize that the future of humanity depends on a struggle against economic imperialism and 


monopoly capitalism. 
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GREAT TRANSITION INITIATIVE 


TOWARD A TRANSFORMATIVE VISION AND PRAXIS 


Ariel Salleh 


In joining the discussion on Ronaldo Munck's piece “Workers of the World Unite (At Last),” | 
identify myself as a feminist political ecologist rather than Marxist economist or industrial relations 
specialist. As such, | would like to focus on the "relations of reproduction" which sustain labor under 


capitalism. 


As things stand, when we reflect on the meanings of the word "labor," can we even speak of 

a single working class, let alone one with a capacity to “unite?" For example, according to the 
“domestic labor debate” promoted by socialist women a generation ago, housework certainly 
deserves the sociological status of labor. By servicing "the working man," housework even 
contributes to the generation of surplus value in an upward appropriation of time spent—or better, 
time gifted. Women's free economic services are perhaps one reason why unions are unlikely to 
mount a campaign on behalf of "precarious labor" any time soon. Given that most part-time casuals 
are wives and mothers, offering the "feminized" precariat the privilege of full employment simply 
runs counter to worker self-interest. Without this "patriarchal deal at the very core of capitalism," the 
working man would have to buy his daily meals, pay for weekly laundering of clothes, employ a 


domestic cleaner, and purchase sexual relief at the local brothel. 


In the late twentieth century, unions did begin to move towards working class unity—at least in the 
“liberal” sense of giving women "equal rights" to enter the employment sector. However, decades 
later, women still tend to occupy part-time jobs or earn roughly twenty percent less than men in 
comparable work. When unions concede that "the labor movement" is crossed by gender and 
ethnic differences, they indulge in liberal "identity politics." Rather, what needs to be acknowledged 
is the fact that the social marginalization of both women and other colonized peoples is 


indispensable to the functioning of capitalism as a system. 
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So to open up reflection on the "meanings of labor," we should attend to its qualitative aspects. That 

is, we may distinguish between labor in the exploited proletarian sense versus capacities which Marx 
called "labor power." A further way in which invisible gendered and racialized "relations of reproduction" 
support existing relations of production becomes readily apparent with capital's ecological crisis. The 
very logic of an industrialized economy means that the wage of both proletariat and salariat relies on 
extractivism, drawing heavily on the destruction of Earth-wide natural "resources." On the other hand, 
positive life-affirming reproductive labors exist outside of industrialization—and they include include 
regenerative agriculture, childbirth, and cultural socialization. The skilled agents of this bio-socio- 
economic sphere are mothers in every known society, as well as peasant farmers, and indigenous 
gatherers, half of which workers are also women. They actualize their “labor power” in building 


community life. Moreover, this essential work is non-monetized. 


What is rarely understood, even by thinking people, is how the entire edifice of international capital 
ultimately rests on the material regeneration of global thermodynamic cycles by reproductive labor 


power. 


Child care, elder care, forest nurture—by such functions, housewives or indigenes catalyze not 
exchange value, not use value, but a “metabolic value form” that flows into and sustains the essential 
bio-infrastructure of the capitalist system. On this basis, | argue that these workers, in maintaining 
“relations of reproduction” constitute a “meta-industrial labor class.” By acknowledging this hitherto 
unnamed class—not to mention its currently uncounted contribution to capitalist surplus value—we 
open the way towards theorizing a truly democratic ecosocialism. By population numbers, meta- 
industrials actually make up the global majority of workers on Earth. Are they an ecological proletariat? 
No, they are much more than a proletariat, which term is fully subsidiary to capital and negatively 


charged. 


Speaking as a sociologist by training, | can say that our standard disciplinary categories of "class, race, 
and gender" lock us into a single-issue world of labor disunity and competition based on identity 
politics. The union movement at present buys into this confusion. Likewise, regular global summits on 
Sustainable Development project the “other” experience of caregivers, small farmers, and First Nation 
Peoples, as "cultural," not economic. Their labor is unspoken in the mainstream policy discourse of 


international agencies, governments, and unions. 
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How can unions, political ecologists, green thinkers, Marxists, ecological economists, feminists, and 
other committed people, better support a globally inclusive and life-affirming politics? Certainly, 

the great nineteenth-century theoretic foundation bequeathed by Marx begs a broader analytic 
frame, one that can conceptualize socioeconomic justice with ecological sustainability and cultural 
autonomy. An emerging exemplar of this sort of counter-imperialist organizing might be The Global 
Tapestry of Alternatives.? The old "relations of production" model papers over the complex of values 
provided by meta-industrial labor. What is needed to protect life-on-Earth and its material commons 
is an eco-centric understanding of labor processes and of how these are embedded in natural 


systems. 


More than that: it is time to step up and admit that we are, ourselves, nature-in-embodied-form. 
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GREAT TRANSITION INITIATIVE 


TOWARD A TRANSFORMATIVE VISION AND PRAXIS 


Kim Scipes 


| absolutely agree with Munck (and respondents) that those who see labor as having little to 
contribute to global progressive politics today are misguided. Yet | want to approach this subject 
from a slightly different position. | do this as someone who has actively been working to build 
global labor solidarity for more than thirty-five years, and who has written extensively on the 


subject. In particular, | want to address four themes in this essay. 


(1) First, we need to break apart the concept of globalization. | see it as having two levels instead 

of the one commonly used. The top level, indicating top-down processes, is what | call “corporate/ 
military globalization,” and this is what generally gets referred to as “globalization.” This basically 
sees anything done by multinational corporations as being good, along with any military actions to 


support/protect them, and, this, | argue, is based on the values of domination and hierarchy. 


However—and generally unrecognized—there is another level, which has been called the “global 
economic and social justice movement” (hereafter, GESJM). This is women and men from the 
grassroots of global society all seeking to build a better world, based on the values of equality and 
solidarity, from the bottom up. This includes women, peasants, workers, students, youth, the urban 
poor, etc. In some cases, there are conscious efforts to build this movement among organizations 


and people, but in perhaps most, it is in a stage of potential development. 


These two levels are built on values that are qualitatively different, and opposed to the other. 
However, recognizing the existence of the GESJM allows us to encourage globalization, just 
through our values and not those of the corporate/military globalists. And | would place labor—in 


some cases, consciously, but in others potentially—in this category. 
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(2) Much of what Munck has discussed really is of the potential of labor to build global labor solidarity. | 
agree with its potential. But what this ignores is the existing and previous actual efforts to build global 


labor solidarity, which in many cases are efforts not generally known. 


For example, every year since 1984, the Kilusang Mayo Uno (KMU) Labor Center of the Philippines has 
conducted its “International Solidarity Affair (ISA),” which is a conscious effort to build global labor 

solidarity. (As far as | can ascertain, this is the only such program like this in the world.) This is a ten-day 
program, inviting workers and labor leaders to travel to the Philippines to experience the reality of life 
for Filipino workers. It begins with a formal program in Metro Manila, and then seeks to get people to 


work sites around the National Capital Region and out into the provinces. 


The KMU may have the most consciously developed program, but there has been an increasing level 
of efforts to build cross-border solidarity over the years. My edited collection Building Global Labor 
Solidarity in a Time of Accelerating Globalization presents a number of examples from Canada, the 
US/Mexico/Central America worker links, South America, Bangladesh, the Philippines, the US-Mexico 


border, and global justice efforts within the US labor movement? 


(3) This brings me to my third theme: the need for workers to be organized, consolidated and educated, 
as a key aspect of building global labor solidarity. Most workers in the world are not in unions, and 

of those who are, only a very small number have been consolidated and educated. For all practical 
purposes, most workers who are said to be in unions are still not organized. Many union members 
today are paper members only, whether in the United States or in most countries around the world. 
They have the potential to mobilize around strike calls, etc., when they feel their interests demand it; 


however, this is generally in reaction to attacks on them, maybe family members, etc. 


In general, this means that workers are not seeing themselves as union members, and especially not 

as union activists. And this means that their unions are not developing their members’ leadership 
capacities. It is not enough to simply “organize” workers into unions; they must be consolidated as such. 
Key to this is through education. Thus, the KMU and its affiliated unions have an extensive education 
program for individual members, not limited to just shop stewards, etc. The aim is to develop each 
member's leadership capacity, training them to their fullest potential. Now, this may not be achieved 


in many cases, or even most cases, but still is understood to be important and necessary, and made 
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available as extensively as possible. In other words, development of the individual member is seen as 


a priority. 


It is this level of conscious global education and activism that | think Munck is trying to encourage. 
| support it, but as indicated above, | seek to deepen this so as to develop active global labor 


solidarity with working people around the world. 


(4) One other subject that needs addressing: the need to end labor imperialism, where labor in 
one country seeks to dominate labor in another. The foremost, but not only, example of this is the 


foreign policy of the AFL-ClO* 


So, | am delighted to see the ongoing development of the idea of global labor solidarity, but | want 
to emphasize that we are not starting from scratch: this work started decades ago and continues 


today. | thank Munck for such a thought-provoking essay. 


Endnotes 


1, After participating in the ISA in 1988, | wrote a formal article trying to understand and analyze it: it’s 
available on-line at http://globalsolidarity.antenna.nl/scipes.html. And | have argued that there is a lot that 
workers around the world can learn from the KMU: https://digitalcommons.fiu.edu/classracecorporatepower/ 
vol2/iss2/2/ 


2. Kim Scipes, ed., Building Global Labor Solidarity in a Time of Accelerating Globalization (Chicago: Haymarket 
Books, 2016). 


3, My latest peer-reviewed article on the KMU, based on field research, is available here. 
4. My 2010 book—AFL-CIO's Secret War Against Developing Country Workers: Solidarity Or Sabotage? (New York: 


Lexington Books, 2010)—gives a strong overview of this over the past 100 years, and provides three detailed 
case studies of this (from Chile, Philippines and Venezuela). 
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GREAT TRANSITION INITIATIVE 


TOWARD A TRANSFORMATIVE VISION AND PRAXIS 


Guy Standing 


Can unions be transformed? We need “unions,” but the big question is, do we want the type of 


unions we have had over the past century? 


To answer this, we must take a historical perspective. For hundreds of years, in Europe, China, and 
elsewhere, working life was regulated and defined by occupational guilds. The longevity of those 
dwarfs that of trade unions. Although, like any institution, they had structural limitations, being 
rent-seeking, sexist, and hierarchical, they were a force for enlightenment and solidarity. They 
focused on standards of work, craftsmanship, ethics, and structured development of capacities and 


reciprocities of working life. They stood as institutions within the state and against capital. 


In the nineteenth century, craft unions started to displace the lower-level guilds, and as 
proletarianization proceeded, industrial unions displaced craft unions. As this unfolded, something 
sad happened. While the guilds and even craft unions largely extolled the virtues of the 
decommodification of labor power, the emergent labor unions stood for labor decommodification, 


showing little regard for the preservation and development of labor power. 


Distinguishing labor and labor power is not an esoteric distinction. Karl Marx correctly understood 
labor as “alienated activity.” | supply labor; you buy my labor. You might screw me by treating me 
badly and underpaying me; | may screw you by skiving or indulging in petty sabotage. But the deal 
is about time and effort. By contrast, “labor power" is the bundle of actual and latent capacities we 
possess as human beings. It is the power we have within ourselves. An employer does not buy 

my labor power; he buys the time and skill we agree on my providing in a contract. The guilds 
were primarily concerned with developing, recognizing, and celebrating labor power as the way to 
gain independence and status; the unions that displaced them were primarily concerned with the 


labor relationship and decommodifying labor. | believe this shift was a historical error of the left in 
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the twentieth century. The more progressive transformative strategy would have been to pursue labor 


power decommodification—rescuing the human being, the worker, from dependency on the market. 


The False Promise of Full Employment 


Social security systems were built mainly by social democratic governments and labor unions. They 
were based on the performance of labor and the demonstrated willingness to perform labor. Herein 
lies a second historical error. For unions and social democrats, a primary goal has been full employment. 
This means having as many people as possible in jobs. Up until the twentieth century, that would have 
seemed a strange objective, and would have been incomprehensible for the guilds during their 400 


years of relative supremacy. 


To be in a job is to be ina position of subordination, doing what one is told, and doing tasks 
determined by a boss or by intermediaries. It is a strange progressive strategy to want to maximize the 
number of one’s fellow citizens in positions of subordination. The guilds contained an internal dynamic 
that set members on a course of liberation from labor; labor unions set a course to maximize the 
number in long-term labor. One should appreciate the achievements of generations of trade unionists, 


but should also recognize that this laborist strategy is fundamentally conservative. 


A Proletariat Charter vs. A Precariat One 


It is a strategic mistake to think or talk about a single working class, let alone one that is united. The 
precariat is distinct from the proletariat, just as both are distinct from the peasantry, those involved in 
petty production, and those in the lumpen underclass in the streets. Munck concludes his essay by 
calling for “a new labor charter” building on “existing manifestoes and charters” that would include a 
six-hour day, universal labor rights, and “policies to ease the plight of migrants, the precariat, the self- 


employed, and the unemployed.” But he does not mention any particular charter. 


How would a progressive Precariat Charter of demands differ from a Proletariat Charter? | addressed 
this question in my book A Precariat Charter: From Denizens to Citizens, which articulated twenty-nine 
policies, or Articles, that are very different from, and in some respects would conflict with, proletarian 
ones. For example, it calls for a reconceptualizion of what we mean by work and an overhaul of labor 


statistics. Labor unions have long accepted the capitalist conception of work, as encapsulated in 
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conventional labor force statistics, labor law, ILO Conventions and Recommendations, and social 


security systems. 


For the precariat, conceptualizing work as labor is absurd. Labor has “exchange value,” remunerated 
by a wage and non-wage benefits. Whereas women have always had to do a lot of work that is not 
labor, the precariat must do a great deal of work-for-labor, work-for-state, and work-for-reproduction, 
or risk paying a heavy price for not doing it. Whereas the proletariat is mainly exploited at the 
workplace and in labor time, the precariat is even more exploited off workplaces and outside labor 


time. 


Unions have traditionally fought for cuts in labor time. In an industrial labor market where most 
workers are in full-time jobs involving clocking-in and clocking-out, and paid workers labor time 
roughly corresponds to work time, cutting standard hours is a progressive move. But for the growing 
precariat, such a cut is more likely to be regressive, since it is likely to result in more labor being 
shifted to unpaid work. Today's unions should concentrate on campaigning for a reduction in forms 
of work that are not paid labor. Unions have not done this because they have not seen the labor 


process from the perspective of the precariat. 


Similarly, labor unions have done little to defend or promote work as occupation. The seismic shift 
from guild-oriented regulation of occupational work to state licensing has been a major means of 
state re-regulation in the neoliberal era of globalization. Today, in the US, for instance, over 1,000 

occupations are subject to state licensing. Contrary to claims about de-regulation, this has been a 


period of state re-regulation. 


Trades unionists and their defenders have been mute about this. Licensing has helped stratify 

occupations into salariat, proletariat, and precariat strata. The precariat has most need to roll back 
licensing, and to develop international occupational accreditation schemes and what | have called 
collaborative bargaining (i.¢., within and between occupational groups). As epitomized by Munck’s 


essay, these do not figure into a proletarian perspective. 
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Aspiration and Transformation 


Many see the precariat solely as victims, without seeing the emancipatory aspects. Munck says 
unions should “ease the plight” of the precariat. What about the aspirations? Unions have ignored 
the plunder of the commons and have legitimized much of it, partly because they expected the 
state to take over functions historically linked to the commons, partly because they have always 
given precedence to resource-depleting labor over ecological protection.’ The precariat is at the 


forefront of the struggle to revive and share the commons. Unions should take a lead as well. 


In conclusion, unions should transform themselves from defenders of laborism to champions of a 
progressive politics based on the values of work and leisure in an ecological Good Society rather 


than the dictates of labor and consumption. 


Endnotes 


1.In Volume 1 of Capital, Marx defined labor power as “the aggregate of those mental and physical 
capabilities existing in a human being.” For a discussion of Marx's perspective, see Guy Standing, Work after 
Globalisation: Building Occupational Citizenship (Cheltenham: Edward Elgar, 2009), chapter 1, especially the 
Appendix. 


2. This theme is developed in a new book: Guy Standing, Plunder of the Commons: A Manifesto for Sharing 
Public Wealth (London: Pelican, 2019). 
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GREAT TRANSITION INITIATIVE 


TOWARD A TRANSFORMATIVE VISION AND PRAXIS 


Author’s Response 


GREAT TRANSITION INITIATIVE 


TOWARD A TRANSFORMATIVE VISION AND PRAXIS 


Author's Response 


This has been an interesting and stimulating debate, and | would like to thank the contributors 
and also GTI for organizing it. It is not that often that the question of trade unions is discussed 
sympathetically among social movement and futures-oriented thinkers/activists. There has been a 


divide that has kept both sides apart to the detriment of all. 


| would note first that my piece was deliberately focused on the current conjuncture, rather than 
considering the whole complex historical picture. | examined the broader context recently in 
Rethinking Global Labour: After Neoliberalism, which analyzes labor issues arising from a global 
perspective going back to the mid-1970s. But we are now in a particular situation, perhaps unique, 
when labor could once again play a vital role in promoting democracy as it did in the initial phase 


of capitalism. That is why we need to focus on the here and now. 


New technologies are one of the challenges labor faces, as Bill Fletcher points out. My own sense of 
the role of new technologies is that the debate can rapidly descend into futurist dystopias of robots 
taking over our jobs. In this wonderful world of new technology and Al (artificial intelligence), 

there are many openings for action by trade unions and labor activists. Ever since the “machine 
breakers” of the industrial revolution, workers have faced the issue of “labor-saving” technology. 
The attempts by employers to “deskill” workers have always failed, and countervailing strategies for 
labor have been invented. Capitalism is continually in flux, and the trade unions as collective labor 


organizations struggle to keep in the game. 


The rise of right-wing populism is another defining element of the here-and-now, and Bill Fletcher 
and Peter Evans both spoke to how populism and nationalism can undermine transnational labor 
solidarity. My own take on the populism debate now raging is colored by my Latin American 
experience. In short, | think the term is too blunt an instrument to be useful. | am also mindful of 


the close interrelation between the labor and national liberation struggles in what we once called 
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the Third World. | am always conscious of Ernest Gellner’s witty comment on Marxism’s “wrong address” 
theory of nationalism: the liberationist message designed for classes was instead, by a terrible postal 
mistake, delivered to nations. Peter Evans is right to stress the real appeal of Trump in sectors of the US 
trade union movement, and | could add similar examples from this side of the Atlantic in regards to 


Brexit, somewhat simplified by liberal internationalists in their analysis. 


Perhaps the most important underlying theme in the discussion, however, was the question of whether 
the glass is half-full or halfempty in terms of the prospects for trade unions to play a progressive role 

in the great transition. Peter Evans reports that his own optimism has now faded somewhat, and 
Immanuel Ness went further, arguing that, rather than the workers of the world uniting, “desiccated 
labor has grown under neoliberalism.” | am not sure if the optimism/pessimism binary usefully captures 
the dilemmas at stake here. Is it not more about potentialities and a realistic appraisal of what is going 
on within the labor movement? This is not always easy to grasp from the outside looking in, especially if 


seen through a prism of certainty about the correct “revolutionary” path. 


Another way of approaching the optimism/pessimism question is by looking at the prospects for a 
new trade unionism emerging fit for purpose in the era of late globalization. Guy Standing argues that 
“unions should transform themselves,” and Kim Scipes argues for the “need for workers to be organized, 
consolidated, educated.” Few in the trade union movement would disagree with these sentiments. It 

is just that, as organizers, we are much more conscious of both the problems and the potentialities of 
the labor movement. Trade unions still mirror the structures of capitalism; they organize workers where 
they are (economically, politically, culturally) and not where we would wish them to be. The union 
movement, like the women’s movement, for example, thinks through its own dilemmas and constantly 


restructures its approach to meet the huge challenges it faces. 


Many commenters spoke to the internationalism (or lack thereof) of the labor movement. My view is 
that labor internationalism today differs from the labor internationalism of the 1970s for a number of 
reasons. We are not in the Cold War with all the political divisions that entailed; we are in the era of 
globalization, not internationalization, when the ability for labor to organize across frontiers becomes 
much greater. But | also think the nature of internationalism has shifted due to the counter- or alter- 
globalization movement. It is not just trade unions but also working people broadly who forge 


transnational bonds through migration, social movements, and political alliances. While | believe 
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organized labor is, or should be, at the core of this new internationalism, | think it will occur as part of 


an articulation with wider forces committed to democratization and social transformation. 


An important angle on the new internationalism is added by Andrew Herod, who argues that the 
current wisdom that labor must “go global” to match capital's global or transnational organization 
needs to be rethought in terms of the complex politics of scale involved in the making of 
globalization. Given the interrelationship between all elements in the global supply chain (e.g., 
just-in-time production), it might make more sense to focus on one or two “local” pressure points 
“turning a firm's ‘global’ organization against itself by capturing power at or two places along the 
supply chain." These strategic dilemmas are faced daily by labor organizers operating under ever- 


present resource constraints. 


Who is in the working class today? Standing is correct to argue that there is “no single working 

class, let alone one that is united.” There have always been working classes rather than “a” working 
class, and they have always been divided by gender, race, and global region, with unity always a 
fragile affair. But we should note that the precariat that Standing highlights is part of this complex 
ever-changing working class, not a separate, even opposed, social grouping. In the 1970s, we talked 
about the “working class and the laboring poor”, today, we refer to the formal/informal divide, but all 


within the parameters of “working people” as against capital and the “1%.” 


Ariel Salleh emphasizes the broader question that we need to be focused on, namely the role of 
“peasant farmers and indigenous peoples—half on whom are women’ in the creation of a “meta- 
industrial labor class.” And, of course, trade unions are not the only vehicle for labor struggles. There 


are many forms of communal and even faith-based mobilizations that advance the cause of labor. 


An issue | did not deal with fully, mainly for reasons of space, is the relationship between worker 
and ecological struggles. Stephanie Luce rightly points out that “if labor doesn’t make a serious shift 
towards prioritizing environmental justice, none of the rest matters much.” | would agree that the 
red-green alliance has been a fitful affair, and that there are very real contradictions between the 
attachment that workers have to their jobs in certain industries, e.g., coal, and their consciousness 
as citizens concerned with the environmental risks. Helen Beazley is absolutely correct to point out 


the tensions that exist between organized labor and environmental campaigns, although labor 
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and environmentalists must work together to have any chance of transformation. Correspondingly, 
changes are afoot, such as the 2010 International Transport Workers’ Federation congress's decision 
to challenge the “jobs versus the environment” formulation and call for a reorientation of the whole 


transport sector that would require much greater political control over market forces. 


The utopian element of the early socialists and labor organizers needs to be revived and repurposed 
for the era of late globalization. Utopias are visions of the future, sometimes serving as myths that 
sustain a movement in the bad times, sometimes offering an energizing vision of what might be 
possible. Utopias can also be demobilizing, taking away agency in the here and now because a 
bright future beckons. But it need not be like that. Dystopian futures can be thoroughly reactionary 
as with the “robots will take your jobs” discourse, but futures thinking can also be an empowering 
element in the global labor and social justice movement, showing that “another world is possible” 
and that the outcome of globalization as we know it is not a given. As John Urry put it in his 

book What Is the Future?, “The futures world may be a murky world, but it is one we have to enter, 
interrogate and hopefully reshape. It should be a direction of travel for fateful analyses of social life 


within this new century.” 
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